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Compulsory Peacetime 
Military Training: Can the 
United States Avoid It? 


Mr. Havicuurst: This is the second time that the Rounp TABLE has dis- 
cussed the question of compulsory military training. Since the first discussion, 
many things have happened, including the ending of the war and the advent of 
the atomic bomb. Rubin, you have devoted several years to the study of this 
question. What is your position? 


Mr. Rusin: All the events of the recent months emphasize the urgency to 
find out what the world may expect from the United Nations. 

Both to test and to exercise the strength of the United Nations, it seems to 
me that the Congress of the United States should declare its intention to con- 
tinue the present Selective Service legislation as a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training unless the United Nations, in the meantime, has demonstrated its 
strength to outlaw compulsory military training. Such a provision for action 
would serve to let the world know that we are prepared to make sacrifices to 
bring about and maintain world peace. 

Mr. Havicuurst: Senator Thomas, you have had more experience than any 
other man in America with military legislation. What is your position on this 
question? 

SENATOR Tuomas: My position is reflected in a bill which I have which deals 
with the emergency that we have now before us. I believe in continuing the Se- 
lective Service as a necessary medium, but I also believe in emphasizing the 
voluntary nature of getting our armed forces. I think that if the benefits go to 
the volunteers which have gone to the men inducted, there will be plenty of 
volunteers to meet our necessities. 

Mr. Rustin: I understand you to be saying, Senator, that to the extent that 
the draft is necessary to assure the men needed for the occupation emergency, 
the draft will be continued. Is that correct? 


SENATOR Tuomas: There is no doubt about that. It is peacetime military 
compulsory training that we are going to discuss, though. 
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Mr. Havicuurst: My own position is that we should avoid compulsory 
military training at nearly all costs and that our moral leadership among the na- 
tions will suffer if we do not avoid it. 

Asa preliminary to our discussion, I propose that we clarify its limits. In the 
first place, it is understood, is it not, that we will not be concerned with Selective 
Service legislation for the occupation emergency in Japan and Germany? 


Mr. Rustin: That is agreed. 
SENATOR THOMAS: That is agreed. 


Mr. Havicuurst: The second limitation, I should say, has to do with the so- 
called collateral reasons for compulsory peacetime military training. We are all 
agreed, are we not, that one cannot justify compulsory peacetime military train- 
ing on any other ground than that of national necessity? The subsidiary reasons 
which have been advanced—such as that it would contribute to the health or the 
education or the social development of the youth or to the solution of unemploy- 
ment problems—are false arguments. 


SENATOR Tuomas: I would say “national military necessity,” and then I 
would agree with you. 


Mr. Rustin: I will go along with that. 


Mr. Havicuourst: Let us, then, begin by introducing the subject of the atom- 
ic bomb, because it has been suggested, and I agree, that the atomic bomb ren- 
ders the discussion of compulsory peacetime military training irrelevant. 


Mr. Rustin: I recall that, on a RouND TABLE a few weeks ago, Chancellor 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago stated that the atomic bomb had made 
discussion of universal military training, or what we are calling compulsory 
military training, irrelevant.! It is not an uncommon notion that a new weapon is 
a substitute for trained men. When the tank was developed, it was viewed as 
making unnecessary mass armies. There was much discussion about that before 
this war. One overlooks that any new weapon may be used as a spearhead for the 
masses of troops that would follow up the opening which it would make. If one 
nation has new weapons and a mass army to follow up on the use of the weapon, 


See Robert M. Hutchins, John McCloy, and Floyd Reeves, Should We Have Uni- 
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“it has a decided advantage over the nation which puts its confidence exclusively 
in one device. That is, the atomic bomb can become for our country a “‘Maginot 
Line” notion—a concept that we can put all our reliance upon our possession of 
this particular weapon. 


SENATOR THomas: I do not like to disagree with your leader at the University 
of Chicago, but, looked at from the standpoint of the purely military, the atomic 
bomb is merely another military device. It is not the strongest device conceiv- 
able by any means. For example, if we are going to let the logic of the atomic 
bomb—that is, the logic of utter destruction and the killing of everybody within 
range of the weapon—control us in our thinking, and in our military tactics and 
our military actions, if that is going to be the level to which we are to sink in 
warfare in the future, then I would turn to stronger devices such as biological or 
bacteriological warfare, such as chemical warfare, such as the use of rays. 


Mr. Rustin: I do not disagree that there may be more fearful weapons in the 
offing than the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is just my view. If we have the atomic bomb, and 
probably more fearful weapons, what is the advantage of a big army? Can you 
answer that? 


Mr. Rusin: I would like to suggest that at this moment we know no bet- 
ter defense against the possible use of the atomic bomb than a big army and 
masses of well-trained troops. In other words, should a nation possess the atomic 
bomb, maybe the best solution for our own defense (or the defense of any na- 
tion) would be quickly to mobilize well-trained men, rapidly transport them to 
the center of the enemy country, attempt to occupy its sources of production and 
its political centers, and in that way capture the basic energy—that is, the hu- 
man and political energy which makes atomic bombs and their uses possible. 


SENATOR THOMAS: I would not accept that logic. If there had been twice as 
many soldiers at Hiroshima as there actually were, we would have killed just 
twice as many people and made Japan just twice as weak so far as that action 
was concerned. I do not accept that theory at all. At Pearl Harbor, for example, 
if we had had fifty battleships instead of fifteen, I do not think that that would 
have stopped the sneak attack. It would have made the sneak attack all the 
more important. 

Mr. Havicuurst: I do not accept the argument, either. It seems to me that 
if we are assuming that we need a military striking force, it must be a mobile, 
highly trained one. 

Mr. Rusin: We appear to be talking about two things—the moment of the 
strike by an enemy, or the moment of the sneak attack, and all the years which 
precede it. There is a very considerable difference between saying that we would 
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have more destruction of the Navy if we had had a larger navy at Pearl Harbor 
and pointing out that, if, for the five years prior to Pearl Harbor, we had had a 
larger force in being (not in potentiality but available to us for immediate use), 
we would not have had to pursue, as evidently we did pursue, the policy of ap- 
peasing Japan. 


SENATOR THomAS: I do not follow you, for the simple reason that we had a 
larger force than Italy, but we did not do anything about it. We had just as 
strong a force as Japan, and we did not do anything about it. We have to 
make up our minds to meet the aggressor. This theory of force as being the all- 
defensive theory is entirely wrong. There is such a thing as restraint in nations, 
as well as the appearance of used force. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I am willing to operate on the assumption, for the sake of 
this discussion, that perhaps compulsory military training leading toward a 
larger reserve of trained men might be of some value, even in the age of the 
atomic bomb. 


Mr. Rustin: I would like to say that no one would be eager to adopt or main- 
tain a system of compulsory military training, because the maintenance of such 
a system is very costly. The direct cost is bound to be great. It is bound to be 
great for us and relatively greater for any other nation which maintains it. 

The indirect cost of compulsory military training, through the loss of the 
productive capacity of the men in training, makes for a very excessive burden. 
But, more important than the cost of maintaining compulsory military training, 
are the facts that the maintenance of such a system means that either a nation 
has aggressive intentions or a nation fears the aggression of another nation. In 
either case, the world courts and the United Nations are presumably to be set 
up to rid the world of aggression and to rid the world of fears of aggression. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Then you are taking the position that compulsory peace- 
time military training is somehow essential to the creation and maintenance of 
world peace. Is that right? 


Mr. Rusin: I am going further than that by proposing that if we took a firm 
stand in declaring our intentions to have a system of compulsory military train- 
ing and if we declared ourselves now, we would put the world on notice that we 
presume and are better able to maintain it than other nations, until and unless it 


becomes apparent that the United Nations or other devices can outlaw it from 
other countries. 


SENATOR THomas: But you still emphasize the fact that other devices can- 
not be used, because you say that the necessity of a big army, the necessity of 
strength, is the primary thing. 

If we go into history and if we look at nations which have existed in the past, 
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_it seems to me that those which depended upon strong standing armies and upon 
conscription are the nations which are the weakest today. 


Mr. Rustin: But that is not an exclusive argument. There have been some 
nations which have maintained compulsory military training, such as Russia, 
and which certainly made a very fair contribution to the winning of this war. It 
cannot be contended that of necessity the maintenance of compulsory military 
training means that a country will be weakened in its strength. 


SENATOR THomas: Russia had compulsory military training before the 
Russo-Japanese War; she was defeated. (It is true that Japan had compulsory 
military training at that time, too.) But Russia had the largest army and used 
the compulsory method in the first war, and see what happened to Russia.? 


Mr. Rustin: I am not suggesting that if there is a poor system of compulsory 
military training, poor equipment, and poor training, it will be any advantage 
to any nation in maintaining good military strength. 

SENATOR THomAs: What I am terribly fearful of is that if we put our faith 
in compulsory military training, we ultimately end up putting our faith in mili- 
tarism—that is, our nation runs the danger of depending upon militarism in- 
stead of the type of thing on which we have depended before in making our- 
selves strong. 


Mr. RusIN: I am not saying that one would want to put his exclusive faith 
on compulsory military training. I am suggesting that the moral principles 
which we propose to the world as the basic reasons for outlawing compulsory 
military training and armament in other forms must be supported by something 
more than lay protestations. 


Mr. Havicuurst: As I understand your argument, then, it is that the United 
States should establish a policy of compulsory peacetime military training as a 
bargaining point in looking toward disarmament and the abolition of compul- 
sory military training universally. Is that right? 


Mr. Rusin: When you emphasize “bargaining point,”’ you make the whole 
proposal sound like some sort of international chicanery. I do not mean it to be 
a bargaining point; I mean it to be evidence of our preparation to sacrifice and 
inconvenience ourselves to support and to strengthen the United Nations. 

SENATOR THOMAS: I argue that if we use the compulsory military training, a 
big army, and the militaristic idea as a bargaining point, we immediately get in- 
to a clash with other nations. There is no use in using that agairist a smaller 


nation. 
What we are trying to build is a world of peace. If, for example, we are going 
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- to build a world of peace by using force and force only, instead of developing 
strength economically, instead of letting the people of the world know what a 
trained citizenry means, and letting them understand what has made us big, 
and what has made us strong, why then, of course, we slip back to that nation 
which is dependent upon militarism for its force and for its standing. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I would say that the only secure basis for proceeding to- 
ward world peace on the part of the United States of America is a basis laid on 
moral principles. I am afraid that if we attempted to combine our moral princi- 
ples with the threat of the force which we could use, with an enormous army 
based on compulsory peacetime military training, we would, in the end, move 
toward militarism rather than peace. 


Mr. Rusin: I take exception to a position into which I appear to have been 
maneuvered. I am not suggesting that force and force only, as Senator Thomas 
implies I have suggested, be the weapon which we use in our moral suasion or 
attempt to teach the world the importance and significance of eliminating such 
things as compulsory military training. 

I am all for a strong moral stand; but it seems to me that the moral stand 
will be about proportioned to the extent to which it carries with it force and 
vigorous preparation. The gratitude of the nations liberated by the United 
States in the past must certainly be tempered by the wish that we had been more 
successful in preventing their capture by cruel aggressors. 

It seems to me that the world is not going to accept with much more confi- 
dence in the future our constant intonation of our morality, as though we were 
the only nation in the world that had the morality. They would like to see us 
have the morality supported by evidence that we meant business with our 
morality. 


SENATOR THomMAS: But what if the world decides we are going to be cruel ag- 
gressors, because we have the power to be aggressors? Do you not see that your 
logic puts us in exactly that place? 

We have to face facts as they are. If we are going to base our strength upon 
our comparatively strong military strength, then the only nation we have to fear 
is one which is stronger and one which is better. Therefore, the logic of that situ- 
ation is that if Russia is the strongest military country in the world, she is going 
to dominate and have her way. If we are the next largest, we are going to domi- 
nate everybody but Russia. 

We know that we have no fear of Russia. We know that we have no fear of 
England as such. Russia has accomplished all her purposes, or all the purposes 
which she had when she was the most imperialistic she ever was, back in 1890.3 


3 For further discussion of Russian foreign policy both in the past and in the present, 
see Earl Johnson, Richard Lauterbach, and Andrei Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia, Ameri- 
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Mr. Havicuurst: In my judgment we already have altogether too much 
strength and potential force in our possession of the atomic bomb. It threatens 
to undermine the possibility of our establishing moral leadership in the world. 


Mr. RvsIn: Why is it, then, that other nations, and we ourselves, are discus- 
sing the possibilities of compulsory military training? France is making provi- 
sion to continue its prewar program of compulsory military training; England is 
debating the question; Russia is apparently determined to carry it on; nations 
of the British Commonwealth are discussing the question. If they have these 
assurances, why do they not drop the discussion as it apparently is being sug- 
gested here that we drop the discussion? 


Mr. Havicuurst: I will go along with you, then, for the purpose of the dis- 
cussion, but I would like to know what you think the chances are that other na- 
tions would cooperate in abolishing compulsory military training? 


Mr. Rustin: It would seem to me to be self-evident that France, for example, 
would be more than eager to abolish compulsory military training. It can ill 
afford to maintain the manpower and the direct costs of a large peacetime con- 
script training program. It would welcome, I believe, any practical and realistic 
assurances, either by the United Nations or by the powerful nations among the 
United Nations, that something was going to be done to outlaw and continue to 
keep outlawed compulsory military training. 


Mr. Havicuurst: What about Russia? 


Mr. Rustin: Senator Thomas has views on Russia, and I daresay that he 
would agree. 


SENATOR THomAS: Russia has accomplished all her purposes in international 
relations, if judged, as I said before, by Russia in her most imperialistic days. 
But let us go back again to the atomic bomb. If we get on the level of force, 
we stay on the level of force. If we get on the level of using the atomic bomb, 
; how is it that we can use the atomic bomb? It was the strength of America in- 
dustrially; it was the strength of America economically; it was the strength of 
the American citizens who were willing to throw two billion dollars into the ex- 
periment that made the promise of the atomic bomb fulfilled. Those are the 
aa which make us great, and those are the things which we want to develop 
ere. 


Mr. Rustin: I am not disagreeing. We should not get on the level of force, 
but neither should we attempt to get on some angelic level of morality by itself 
without force. 


ca, and the Peace, a University of Chicago Rounp Tazz transcript, No. 384, broadcast 
July 20, 1945. 
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Our opinions are not far apart, it seems to me, if we will only agree that 
neither of us has taken a position which is exclusive. I do not think that we can 
rely exclusively on moral suasion but that that must be supported by force and 
by force that is in being and not in possibility. 


SENATOR THomAS: You see where you have arrived. We do not have to use 
force against Denmark; we do not have to use force against any Western Hemi- 
sphere country; we do not have to use force against England, even; but we have 
to show this force against some potential future enemy. The only one which I 
can think of is Russia. Now if Russia has gained her most imperialistic objec- 
tives, surely we do not have to hold up this semblance of force to invite Russia 
to come in and give up compulsory military training. 


Mr. Rusin: It would appear to me that you are saying that if Congress 
should make the declaration, which we propose, to institute compulsory mili- 
tary training (which is a great departure from our traditions), Russia would come 
along wholeheartedly and immediately. 


SENATOR THomas: I do not think so, because Russia’s economic conditions, 
her manpower conditions, the relation of the population to the nation—and all 
those things are factors—probably make conscription in Russia a desirable 
thing. 

Mr. HavicHurst: You gentlemen seem to be agreeing in general that it 
might be feasible to make such a proposal internationally and that it might be 
adopted generally. But are there not some pretty serious possible consequences 
to our country and our own social and national welfare in the adoption of com- 
pulsory peacetime military training? 


Mr. RusIn: Do you mean apart from the militarism and the militarization 
of the country, about which Senator Thomas speaks; or do you mean the risk 
that we might have a too sublime confidence in the possibilities of compulsory 
military training? To which do you refer? 


Mr. Havicuurst: I refer to both, but I was thinking particularly of the 
second—that is, the building-up of reliance in a large mass army. 


SENATOR THOMAS: Reliance upon a large mass army means that you follow 
the logic of that large mass army, which means that you neglect other things 
and put faith in the last war’s implements of war. 

For instance, if we had had a great army in the United States, we would have 
been just like France was—we would have tried to fight this war with Spring- 
field rifles and French 75’s. The techniques of the next war, not the techniques 
of the last. war, are the things that we have to fight with. 


Mr. Rusin: The techniques of the last war and the techniques of the next 
war may be the same at least in one respect. Whoever has the greatest and most 
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modern equipment, and at the same time the most men armed with that mod 
ern equipment, will probably be the victor. In other words, there may be Buc 
Rogers’ pistols available to distribute in place of Springfield rifles, but the na 
tion which has the most Buck Rogers’ pistols, and the most men armed witl 
Buck Rogers’ pistols, will be the nation which has the greatest military strength 
There is nothing exclusive about new techniques or new technical equipmen 
and the elimination of the requirement for large masses of men to handle tha 
equipment. 

SENATOR THOMAS: The exclusive thing comes in the self-satisfaction which : 
nation shows in its big military establishment and the faith it puts in that es 
tablishment. France is still our best illustration. She put faith in lines, and i 
French 75’s, and the rest of it; and it just did not work. 

Germany was not strong because of conscription or because of universal mili 
tary training. She was strong because she changed her whole theory in regard t 
the choosing of her officer personnel. 


Mr. Rusin: You are not suggesting, are you, that compulsory military train 
ing so weakens the military strength of a nation that we might recommend tha 
Germany and Japan immediately be required to introduce compulsory militar 
training? 

SENATOR Tuomas: No, I do not say that; but look at the nations which hav 
based their statecraft on the military. There was Italy. Where is Italy? There wa 
Germany. Where is Germany? There was Japan. Where is Japan? There wa 
France. Where is France? The only nation which has survived is Russia, an 
she suffered two mighty big defeats. It was the Russian Revolution that mad 
her strong this time and not militarism in Russia. 


Mr. Rusin: We are surely not advocating militarism, and I would like t 
insist upon the error of an identification between militarism and compulsor 
military training. We are saying that adequate military means to support ; 
vigorous foreign policy is something quite different from militarism. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I believe that we are somewhat off the track at this point 
Basically our strength in America lies in our taking a moral position on more 
principles rather than our figuring out some way in which to be strong and, b 
virtue of our physical strength, to induce other people to follow our way. 

I would propose certain alternatives, for I believe that there are alternative 
to our exercising a threat of force in order to induce other nations to disarm 
These alternatives are four: (1) That we should make immediate proposals fo 
world-wide abolition of compulsory peacetime military training, but withou 
ourselves adopting such training in principle; (2) that we should make rapi 
moves to create the armed forces of the United Nations organization and t 
make the earliest possible commitment of our own force to provide our share ¢ 
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these armed forces; (3) that we should take leadership in the work of the new 
organization for economic, cultural, and educational development; and (4) 
that we should take leadership in working out procedures for peaceful settlement 
of disputes through the United Nations organization. 


Mr. Rusin: I go along with you on those four points, but with one qualifi- 
cation. As I get it, you are saying in your first point that we propose at once to 
bring what pressure we can upon the United Nations to take steps to secure the 
abolition of compulsory military training, but you are saying that we are to do 
that without ourselves having made a commitment of policy. 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is right. 


Mr. Rusin: My point is that if the United Nations do not succeed—do not 
undertake in the first instance and succeed in the second instance—to accom- 
plish such an abolishment of compulsory military training, we propose to main- 
tain it ourselves until such time as we are secure in the idea that some agencies, 
other than our own individual national strength, can bring us that security. 


SENATOR Tuomas: Of course, we have the technique of compulsory military 
training now. We can turn to it any time we want. And; if need be, I want to 
turn to it as we are using it now. If the United Nations decide that it is neces- 
sary for the United States and other nations to have compulsory military train- 
ing in order for us to do our part in the Security Council and to do our part in 
the preservation of peace, then I am for it. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I believe that we can find other and better means of work- 
ing for peace than compulsory peacetime military training. 


Mr. Rustin: We have here a simple proposal. The Senator says that if the 
United Nations makes this demand on us to supply men—even to the point 
where we would have to maintain compulsory military training to provide our 
share of the strength—that we are prepared to do so. Why not find out from the 
United Nations (and without much more delay) just what stand the United 
Nations proposes to take on the forces which we are supposed to supply and 
upon the need, perhaps, of our maintaining compulsory military training? 


Mr. Havicuurst: We agree that compulsory peacetime military training is 
not a good thing in itself for our young men and for our country, and we believe 
that it should be avoided if possible. We agree further that our country’s policy 
in this respect is bound to affect the prospects for world peace. 

Above all, we must prove to other nations that we will cooperate with them 
in maintaining peace and that we are prepared to make sacrifices to that end. 
We must take the lead by action as well as by word, and the action must be 


based on moral principles. one 
Rubin believes that the most effective way for us to establish leadership is to 
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adopt compulsory peacetime military training in principle and, then, to offer tc 
drop it if other nations do likewise. Senator Thomas and I believe that we shoulc 
not adopt compulsory military training in principle or in act but that we shoulc 
find other ways of proving our intention of working for world peace through the 


United Nations. 
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What Do You Think? 


2 How do you think that the United States can most effectively demonstrate 
that it Is prepared to assume its responsibilities in world affairs? Do you con- 
sider the enactment of peacetime compulsory military service a necessary 
part of a program for international cooperation? Why or why not? Or do you 
think that this country can demonstrate its moral leadership in world affairs 
by assuming leadership in ending world conscription? 


- Do you think that the atomic bomb makes the discussion of peacetime com- 
pulsory training “irrelevant”? Do you think that the atomic bomb means a 
sharp break with the past in military tactics and needs? Is a big army, in your 
opinion, necessary? Discuss. 


. Do you agree that peacetime military conscription should be justified only up- 
on military necessity? Upon any other grounds? Do you consider the case of 
necessity ‘proved’? Would you prefer a voluntary program such as Senator 
Thomas suggests? How should the American force for the United Nations 
organization be secured? 


. How do you think that the so-called “‘collateral” benefits for the youth of 
America can best be achieved? Do they justify some type of general, uni- 
versal program for all youths to provide (a) health, dental care, and the like; 
(b) opportunities for general education; (c) vocational training; and (d) youth 
employment? Or would you support separate, specific programs for each of 
these individual needs? 


. Do you think that American democracy has lacked emphasis upon public 
service? Has it neglected the responsibility of the individual? Would you 
favor the development of some type of program in which not only youth but 
other members of society—labor, industry, and so on—gave some kind of 
public service? Discuss. 


. Do you think that other countries would be ready to cooperate with the 
United States in abolishing compulsory military training? Upon what basis? 
Moral or “big stick”? Would America’s bargaining point be strengthened if it 
also had a system of conscription? 


. What do you think should be the role and procedure of the United Nations 
organization in relation to peacetime conscription? Should it organize its 
efforts to do away with universal military service? Or do you think such serv- 
ice is needed to make the security organization effective? Would emphasis 
upon a strong economic, educational, cultural program be more effective? 


Discuss. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the ROUND 
TABLE audience on “World Commerce: Free or Controlled?” broadcast September 


9, 1945. 


Serving the Listening Public 


I have enjoyed your program for some 
time, and I feel that it is an example of 
how radio may best serve the listening 
public—A listener from Cumberland, 
Maryland. 

* 


Bothered by One Point 


I found today’s broadcast very inter- 
esting. I want to say that I believe that 
America should aid other countries to re- 
build. Naturally, this would include the 
rebuilding and retooling of their factories. 
However, I am bothered by one point. It 
would seem to me that the more factories 
these other countries have, the less need 
they will have for American goods. There- 
fore, American exports would be reduced. 
At the same time, as I see it, the only way 
we can be assured of full employment in 
this country is to have a large foreign 
market for our products. But can America 
help other countries to build and retool 
their factories and, at the same time, be 
assured of a continued foreign market for 
American-made products?—A listener 
from New York, New York. 


x 
Why Not Think about a Cure? 


Today’s discussion was one of the best, 
and I regret that it will be about thirteen 
days before I receive my printed copy. 

The outlook for the short range, as dis- 
closed by today’s panel, is hopeful, but 
one somber note was struck. Why not dis- 


cuss this long-range problem on another 
program? 


* 
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For the first time in our history, the 
erstwhile forgotten man is well heeled. He 
has savings, bonds, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old age benefits—much of which 
he will be glad to spend when more goods 
are available. The greater security to be 
hoped for from a full-employment bill 
should help to keep the ball rolling once it 
is started by reconversion. With such a 
flying start your speakers supinely predict 
that good times should last all of four 
years. By that time the big fish will have 
devoured the smaller ones, and the banks 
will be loaded with more idle dollars. Such 
a failure of our economic system would in- 
dicate a maldistribution of the fruits of en- 
terprise. If we know that this is in the 
offing, why not at least get people think- 
ing about a cure? I firmly believe that 
with intelligent planning, security for all 
can be achieved within the framework of 
capitalism.—A listener from Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


* 
A Cat Chasing Its Tail? 


For the past two years I have refrained 
from listening to the RounpD TaBLE dis- 
cussions until this morning, when I tried 
it again with no change to my former re- 
action. 

Whenever you discuss politics or eco- 
nomics, you leave me with a picture of a 
cat chasing its tail or with thoughts of 
square pegs and round holes. I think that 
the RounD TaBLE needs a blood transfu- 
sion. Of course, this is just one man’s 
opinion, but it is offered with the utmost 
sincerity.—A listener. from Atascadero, 
California. 


